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AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  STYLISTIC  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  THE  CHAMBER  CANTATAS  OF  ALESSANDRO  SCARLATTI 
WITH  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  LASCIA  DEH  LASCIA 
BY 

MILTON  LISKA 


INTRODUCTION 

Pietro  Alessandro  Gaspare  Scarlatti  was  bom  in  Palermo  on  2  May  1660.  He  is 
remembered  as  the  most  outstanding  composer  of  the  late  Italian  Baroque  period. 
Scarlatti's  vocal  output  was  enormous,  and  includes  more  than  100  operas,  twenty 
oratorios,  plus  numerous  masses,  motets  and  serenatas.  In  addition,  he  is  recognized 
as  the  most  prolific  composer  of  the  Italian  cantata  da  camera,  having  created  more  than 
600,  of  which  approximately  500  are  for  solo  voice  and  basso  continue.1  Scarlatti  is 
considered  to  be  the  culminating  figure  of  the  Baroque  cantata  da  camera. 

The  chamber  cantata  is  considered  the  form  into  which  Scarlatti  put  his  finest 
work.  His  cantatas  are  extremely  varied,  and  come  from  every  phase  of  his  career. 
Following  a  brief  description  of  the  Italian  chamber  cantata  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I 
will  outline  the  major  stylistic  characteristics  which  differentiate  Scarlatti's  early  and  late 
cantatas.  Subsequently,  I  will  provide  a  detailed  analysis  of  Scarlatti's  cantata  Lascia 
deh  lascia  alfine  di  tormentarmi  piu  (17092),  a  work  typical  of  Scarlatti's  late  stylistic 
period. 


1  Hans  Joachim  Marx,  "Solo  Song  and  Vocal  Duets:  a)Italy,"  in  The  New  Oxford  History  of  Music, 
Vol.  6,  Concert  Music  1630-1750,  edited  by  Gerald  Abraham  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1986):  106.  The  precise  number  of  cantatas  written  by  A.  Scarlatti  is  uncertain.  Within  the  literature 
there  are  varied  numbers  of  cantatas  attributed  to  him.  The  article  "Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  by  Donald 
Grout,  Edwin  Hanley  and  Malcolm  Boyd,  in  The  New  Grove  Italian  Baroque  Masters:  Monteverdi, 
Frescobaldi,  Cavalli,  Corelli,  A.  Scarlatti,  Vivaldi,  D.  Scarlatti,  ed.  Stanley  Sadie  (London: 
Macmillan  London  Limited,  1984)  recognizes  only  600  cantatas  for  which  Scarlatti's  authorship  is 
certain  and  well  over  100  others  less  reliably  attributed  to  him  (p.234).  Brian  Daw  bases  his 
dissertation  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas  For  Solo  Soprano  and  Continuo,  1708-1717,"  (University 
of  Southern  California,  1984)  upon  the  dated  cantatas  attributed  to  Scarlatti  by  Edwin  Hanley  in  his 
Ph.D.  dissertation  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantate  da  Camera:  A  Bibliographical  Study,"  (Yale 
University,  1963).  Daw  states  that  Hanley  attributes  783  cantatas  to  Scarlatti,  and  lists  37  other 
spurious  works  previously  falsely  attributed  to  him  (p.2).  Gloria  Rose,  in  her  article  "The  Italian 
Cantata  of  the  Baroque  Period"  in  Gattungen  Der  Musik  in  Einzeldarstellungen:  Gedenkschrift  Leo 
Schrade  (Bern:  Francke  Verlag,  1973),  claims  that  the  number  of  known  cantatas  by  Scarlatti  now 
stands  at  802  (p.672). 

2  Lascia  deh  lascia  is  assigned  the  date  of  1709  in  the  following  three  sources:  Gerald  Abraham,  The 
Concise  Oxford  History  of  Music  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1979):  382;  Hans  Joachim 
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THE  ITALIAN  CANTATA  DA  CAMERA . 

The  cantata  da  camera  was  the  principal  form  of  secular  Italian  vocal  chamber 
music  from  the  early  seventeenth  century  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
chamber  cantata  is  a  work  for  one  or  more  voices,  composed  of  numerous  contrasting 
sections,  typically  utilizing  recitatives,  ariosos,  and  arias,  and  usually  accompanied  by 
basso  continuo  only.3  It  developed,  along  with  opera  and  oratorio,  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  monodic  revival  and  became  the  successor  of  the  sixteeth-century  madrigal.4 

The  cantata  is  for  vocal  chamber  music  what  the  sonata  is  for  instrumental.  The 
cantata  is  a  lyric  form,  and  though  containing  dramatic  passages,  is  in  no  way  a 
drawing-room  opera.  As  Manfred  Bukofzer  noted,  "In  the  absence  of  the  stage,  the 
cantata  depended  entirely  on  musical  characterization  and,  as  a  result,  achieved  a 
musical  intensity  that  opera  rarely  attained."5 


Marx,  "Solo  Song  and  Vocal  Duets"  in  The  New  Oxford  History  of  Music  vol.6  Concert  Music 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1986):  106;  Harold  Gleason,  Music  In  the  Baroque,  3rded. 
(Indiana:  Frangipani  Press,  1980):  89.  This  cantata  is  given  the  approximate  date  of  1710  in  Arnold 
Schering's  Geschichte  der  Music  in  Beispielen,  2nd  edition  (Leipzig :Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1955):  30. 
However,  this  cantata  is  conspicuously  undated  in  The  New  Groves  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
vol.16  (London:  Macmillan,  1980):  563,  and  in  the  worklist  provided  by  Malcolm  Boyd  in  The  New 
Grove:  Italian  Baroque  Masters  (London:  Macmillan,  1984):  256.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  worklist 
compiled  by  Edward  Dent  in  his  book  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and  Works  (London,  1905). 
Lascia  deh  lascia  appears  undated  in  the  supplemental  list  of  cantatas  which  concludes  Malcolm  Boyd's 
article  "Form  and  Style  in  Scarlatti's  Chamber  Cantatas,"  The  Music  Review  25  (1964):  26. 

George  Buelow,  in  his  book  Thorough-Bass  Accompaniment  according  to  Johann  David  Heinichen, 
revised  edition  (Ann  Arbor:  UMI  Research  Press,  1986)  notes  that,  "MS  copies  of  [Lascia  deh  lascia  ] 
exist  in  the  Santini  collection,  Univ.  Bibl.  Munster  (Westfalen)  MS3898,  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  Library  (presently  in  the  British  Library)  MS578"  (p.274).  Lascia  deh  lascia  was  used  as  an 
exercise  for  the  realization  of  an  unfigured  bass  in  Johann  David  Heinichen,  Der  General-Bass  in  der 
Composition,  (Dresden,  1728):  798. 

A  score  of  Lascia  deh  lascia  based  upon  Heinichen's  instructions  is  found  in  Arnold  Schering's 
Geschichte  der  Music  in  Beispielen ,  2nd  edition,  NO.260  (Leipzig:  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1959).  A 
performing  edition  of  this  cantata  can  be  found  in  the  series  Anthology  of  Music,  Vol.  32,  The 
Cantata,  edited  by  Richard  Jakoby  (Cologne:  Amo  Volk  Verlag,  1968):  59-66.  It  is  also  published  as 
a  separate  work  by  Amo  Volk  Verlag,  1968.  Both  Schering  and  Jakoby  have  altered  the  time 
signatures  from  the  original,  halving  the  measures  and  shifting  the  barlines  in  the  two  recitatives 
(changing  the  4/4  time  of  the  arioso  and  first  aria  to  2/4,  and  the  12/8  time  of  the  second  aria  to  6/8). 
Future  reference  to  Lascia  deh  lascia  will  be  based  upon  the  edition  found  in  Vol.32  of  the  Anthology 
of  Music,  edited  by  Richard  Jakoby. 

3  Claude  V.  Palisca,  Baroque  Music  2nded.  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1981):  114. 

4  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style  in  Scarlatti's  Chamber  Cantatas,"  The  Music  Review  25  (1964): 

18. 

5  Manfred  Bukofzer,  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era:  From  Monteverdi  to  Bach  (New  York:  W.WNorton 

6  Company  Inc.,  1947):  246. 
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The  true  nature  of  a  cantata,  the  composer's  choice  of  poems,  musical  forms, 
and  style  were  all  governed  by  its  function.  Cantatas  were  written  primarily  for 
performance  by  trained  professional  singers  for  the  enjoyment  of  small  musically 
cultivated  audiences.6  They  were  performed  in  private  aristocratic  houses  and  written 
at  the  request  of  patrons.  Composers  often  hoped  such  work  would  lead  to  more 
lucrative  commissions  in  opera.  The  Roman  Accademia  dell' Arcadia,  founded  in  1692, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  cultivation  and  development  of  literature  and  chamber 
music.  For  example,  many  of  Scarlatti's  cantatas  were  performed  at  the  villa  of 
Cardinal  Ottoboni,  his  Roman  patron,  and  at  the  Academy  in  Rome  to  which  he  was 
elected  a  member  along  with  Corelli  and  Pasquini,  in  1706.7 

Although  similar  to  opera  in  its  development,  the  chamber  cantata  did  not 
require  elaborate  preparation  and  therefore  was  sung  all  over  Italy,  France,  Germany 
and  England.8  Many  cantatas  enjoyed  tremendous  popularity,  as  may  be  indicated  by 
the  surprising  number  of  surviving  copies  of  individual  works.  For  example,  the  solo 
cantata  Alfin  m'ucciderete  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti  survives  in  35  manuscripts  from  the 
eighteenth  century.9  The  influence  of  the  cantata  can  be  seen  in  the  English  songs,  the 
German  Lied,  and  the  French  cantatas  of  this  time  period. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the  seventeenth-century  cantata  one  must 
realize  that  it  was  written  in  an  age  when  singers  possessed  what  was  considered  "the 
most  perfect  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  most  complete  mastery  over  its  means  of 
expression. . . .  "10  The  function  of  vocal  music  at  this  time  went  beyond  simply 
creating  pleasant  lilting  melodies  or  providing  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  poetic 

6  Gerald  Abraham,  The  Concise  Oxford  History  of  Music  (London:  Oxford  University  Press, 

1979):  380. 

7  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.17. 

8  Gloria  Rose,  "The  Italian  Cantata  of  the  Baroque  Period"  in  Gattungen  DerMusik  in 
Einzeldarstellungen:  Gedenkschrift  Leo  Schrade  (Bern:  Francke  Verlag,  1973):  676. 

9  Gloria  Rose,  "The  Italian  Cantata  of  the  Baroque  Period,"  p.676. 

10  Edward  J.  Dent,  "Italian  Chamber  Cantatas,"  no  .4  in  Selected  Essays  of  Edward  J.  Dent  edited  by 
Hugh  Taylor  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1979):  78. 
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texts.  The  voice  was  unrivaled  in  its  musical  refinement,  agility  and  lyricism  and 
consequently  was  the  only  instrument  available,  for  which  an  advanced  type  of 
chamber  music  could  be  written.  It  is  understandable  "that  the  most  intellectual  type  of 
chamber  music  should  be  written  not  for  instruments,  but  for  the  voice."11 

The  cantata  was  the  most  popular  form  of  secular  vocal  music  and  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  musical  form  and  style  in  the  Baroque  period.  It 
served  as  an  experimental  ground  in  which  aspiring  opera  composers  gained  experience 
in  constructing  a  scene  of  recitatives,  arias,  and  ariosos.  The  composer  used  this 
opportunity  to  freely  express  himself  in  a  more  serious  style,  to  use  new  creative 
harmonies  and  to  work  out  technical  problems  before  a  learned,  less  judgmental 
audience.12 

STYLISTIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SCARLATTI'S 

EARLY  AND  LATE  CANTATAS 

There  are  several  different  points  of  view  regarding  how  many  stylistic  periods 
are  needed  to  properly  illustrate  the  development  of  Scarlatti's  writing  style,  and 
numerous  dates  have  been  suggested  for  the  beginning  of  his  final  stylistic  period. 
These  discrepancies  do  not  appear  to  contradict  each  other  but  merely  focus  on  the 
development  of  different  stylistic  features  in  determining  their  boundaries.  I  prefer  to 
divide  Scarlatti's  cantatas  into  two  stylistics  periods  as  outlined  by  Malcolm  Boyd  in  his 
article  "Form  and  Style  in  Scarlatti's  Chamber  Cantatas."  He  proposes  the  approximate 
date  of  1697  as  the  dividing  line  between  Scarlatti's  early  and  late  stylistic  periods.13 


1 1  Edward  J.  Dent,  "Italian  Chamber  Cantatas,"  p.79. 

12  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.18. 

13  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.18.  Edward  Dent  had  proposed  three  periods  which  have  been 
adopted  by  both  Paul  Piersall  and  Brian  Daw  in  there  Ph.  D.  dissertations.  These  dates  are  merely 
chronological  divisions  which  correspond  to  Scarlatti's  various  centers  of  employment,  rather  than  to 
specific  stylistic  features:  1688-1702;  1703-1708  under  Count  Ottoboni's  patronage  in  Rome;  1708- 
1725  works  composed  after  Scarlatti’s  return  to  Naples  in  December. 
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Works  by  Carissimi,  Caballi,  Cesti,  Legrenzi  and  Stradella  were  early 
influences.  In  particular,  the  dance-like  melodies  in  triple  meter  and  concise  forms  of 
Legrenzi,  and  the  melodic  charm  and  development  of  small  figures  characteristic  of 
Stradella  had  a  large  impact  on  Scarlatti’s  writing  style.14 

More  significantly,  Scarlatti's  artistic  development  was  influenced  by  his  social 
and  artistic  environment.  Scarlatti  not  only  had  to  compete  for  his  audience  with  other 
musicians,  he  was  indebted  to  pleasing  his  patrons.15  "While  obliged  to  write  his 
operas  down  to  the  level  of  the  taste  of  the  Neapolitan  court,  he  found  in  the  chamber 
music  an  outlet  for  the  truer  utterances  of  his  genius."16  Scarlatti's  early  devotion  to 
opera,  with  its  demands  for  continuous  dramatic  stage  effect,  forced  him  to  be  concise 
and  to  pack  his  material  into  small  and  clearly  organized  forms.  In  addition,  "the  large 

number  of  arias  required  for  a  single  opera _ taught  him  to  economize  material,"  by 

balancing  a  minimal  amount  of  compositional  material  with  an  endless  resource  of 
melodic  invention.17 

The  following  discussion  will  outline  some  of  the  general  characteristics  typical 
of  Scarlatti’s  writing  style,  focusing  specifically  on  the  major  aspects  of  form, 
harmonic  structure,  melody,  and  poetry  content  which  differentiate  his  early  (pre-1697) 
cantatas  from  his  later  works. 

FORM 

Scarlatti  inherited  from  his  predecessors  a  chamber  cantata  which  was  extremely 
diversified  in  form  and  in  length.  Some  cantatas  were  extremely  short  while  others  had 
as  many  as  12  or  more  distinct  sections.  In  his  early  cantatas  Scarlatti  was  an  imitator 

14  Edward  Dent,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and  Works,  (London:  Edward  Arnold  Publishers  Ltd., 
1960):  31-32. 

15  Edward  Dent,  A.  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and  Works,  p.195. 

16  Edward  Dent,  A.  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and  Works,  p.75. 

17  Edward  Dent,  A.  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and  Works,  p.22. 
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utilizing  most  of  the  aria  forms  ever  used  since  the  days  of  Monteverdi:  some  examples 
include  the  strophic  and  refrain  arias,  the  ritomello  and  rondo  arias,  the  passacaglia  and 
variation,  da  capo  form  with  derivatives,  strophic  and  ostinato  forms,  ground  bass, 
binary  cavatas,  extended  binary,  through  composed,  and  motto  forms.18 

Scarlatti  has  been  credited  with  playing  a  major  role  in  the  reduction  of  the 
varied  aria-forms  and  diverse  organizational  structures  of  the  cantata  into  the 
conventional  formula  utilized  in  the  eighteenth-century.19  Although  Scarlatti  was  an 
imitator  in  his  early  years,  "he  realized  before  the  seventeenth  century  was  over  that 
certain  forms  were  best  suited  for  the  kind  of  expression  that  the  chamber  or  the  stage 
required. . .  ."20  He  completely  discarded  the  numerous  aria  forms  with  which  he  had 
previously  experimented  in  favor  of  the  da  capo  aria.  Furthermore,  by  1697,  he  had 
adopted  a  standard  chamber  cantata  form,  often  referred  to  as  the  "Neapolitan"  form, 
comprised  of  a  pair  of  da  capo  arias,  each  preceded  by  a  secco  recitative  section 
(R-A-R-A).21  The  Neapolitan  design  represents  approximately  sixty  percent  of 
Scarlatti’s  cantatas  written  after  1697,  and  the  majority  of  the  others  incorporates  a 
slight  extension  or  contraction  of  this  standard  organization  scheme.22 

Scarlatti's  gradual  adaptation  of  the  Neapolitan  form  also  brought  with  it  a  new 
understanding  of  harmonic  organization.  In  his  cantatas  written  before  1697  unity  is 


18  Richard  Jakoby,  The  Cantata  ,  vol.32  of  Anthology  of  Music  ,  English  translation  by  Robert 
Kolben  (Cologne:  Amo  Volk  Verlag,  1968):  11. 

19  Gerald  Abraham,  The  Concise  Oxford  History  of  Music,  p.381. 

Edward  Dent,  Selected  Essays  of  Edward  J.  Dent,  p.77. 

21  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.22.  Boyd  states  that  he  is  justified  in  using  the  term 
"Neapolitan"  to  distinguish  this  structure,  "because  it  was  in  Naples  that  [Scarlatti)  first  began  to  use 
this  form  consistently,  and  because  the  term  is  already  current  for  a  type  of  opera  which  the  cantata 
closely  resembles  (p.22)."  The  Neapolitan  cantata  had  a  strict  formal  scheme  comprised  of  a  sinfonia, 
two  recitatives  and  two  arias  (Hans  Joachim  Marx,  "Solo  Song  and  Vocal  Duet,"  in  The  New  Oxford 
History  of  Music,  p.106).  Gloria  Rose,  in  her  article  "The  Italian  Cantata  of  the  Baroque  Period," 
further  clarifies  that  the  Neapolitan  cantata  refers  to  a  uniform  kind  of  cantata  written  all  over  Italy  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth -century  and  suggests  that  it  is  a  misleading  title  which  misapplies  a 
geographical  name  to  a  chronological  stage  of  development  (p.674).  Edward  Dent,  in  his  Biography  of 
A.  Scarlatti,  suggests  that  Scarlatti  had  adopted  a  regular  alternation  of  RARA  as  early  as  1690  from 
which  he  rarely  diverged  (Edward  Dent,  Alessandro  Scarlatti :  His  Life  and  Work,  p.12). 

22  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.22-23. 
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achieved  by  "distributing  the  keys  of  the  arias  round  a  central  tonality  in  which  the 
cantata  begins  and  ends,  and  sometimes  by  repeating  an  aria  or  a  passage  of  arioso  at 

various  points  in  the  cantata _ "23  In  contrast,  his  later  cantatas  reveal  a  strong 

tonic/dominant  relationship  between  sections. 

Scarlatti's  cantatas  contain  three  basis  stylistic  treatments  of  the  vocal  line:  the 
recitative,  the  arioso,  and  the  aria.  The  recitative,  identified  as  "parlando"  or  "secco,"  is 
used  for  narrative  sections,  and  is  accompanied  only  by  continuo.  However,  even 
Scarlatti's  later  recitatives,  which  move  at  a  faster  pace  than  his  earlier  ones,  are  never 
as  secco  as  Mozart's.24  Scarlatti's  recitatives  are  rich  in  harmonic  language  and  full  of 
emotional  appeal.  They  range  in  character  from  dramatic  declamations  to  lyrical 
ariosos.  The  recitatives  are  normally  set  to  irregular  mixed  verse  and  do  not  use 
repetition  of  text 25  Their  free  rhythmic  structure  and  accurate  declamation  of  words 
contrast  the  lyricism  and  regular  rhythmic  flow  of  the  arias. 

Scarlatti's  cantatas  written  after  1697,  reveal  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  the 
narrative  to  the  lyrical  aspects  of  the  cantata  The  recitatives  in  late  cantatas  are  much 
shorter  than  in  earlier  works,  most  containing  less  than  sixteen  measures.  The  later 
recitatives  also  make  limited  use  of  the  arioso.  However,  they  surpass  the  earlier  ones 
in  intensity  by  utilizing  a  greater  freedom  and  range  of  modulation  and  harmonic 
resources.26 

The  Florentine  Camerata  viewed  the  arioso  as  "a  lyrical  episode  in  recitative-like 
speech-song  with  which  they  declaimed  their  text."27  It  is  out  of  this  form  that  the 
entirely  lyrical  aria  and  the  entirely  declamatory  recitative  developed.  However,  the 

23  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Cantata:  1:  6  Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  vol.3,  edited  by  Stanlie  Sadie  (London:  Macmillan  Pub.  Ltd.,  1980):  698. 

24  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.23. 

2^  Claude  Palisca,  Baroque  Music,  p.l  14. 

26  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.23.  Brian  Daw  (Ph.D.  1984)  suggests  that  the  recitatives 
become  longer  again  after  approximately  1711,  when  Scarlatti  began  to  make  more  concise  use  of  the 
RARA  form  in  his  cantatas  (p.100). 

27  Richard  Jakoby,  "The  Cantata,"  p.10. 
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arioso  continued  to  exist  as  an  intermediate  form.28  An  arioso  is  a  passage  in  aria  style 

which  can  be  identified  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  melody " _ from  a  declamatory  to 

a  more  tuneful  style  or  when  the  continuo  line  becomes  rhythmically  or  melodically 
animated."29  "It  is  most  frequently  used  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  an  otherwise 
declamatory  recitative."30  An  arioso  is  most  often  used  for  dramatic  effect  and  is 
frequently  associated  with  some  deeply  emotional  or  pathetic  passage  in  the  text.31 
Like  the  recitative,  the  arioso  contains  irregular,  unrhymed  verse. 

Scarlatti  frequently  incorporated  the  arioso  into  the  recitatives  of  his  early 
cantatas.  These  arioso  sections  are  used  to  create  a  smoother  transition  between 
recitatives  and  arias.  The  ariosos  in  early  works  are  usually  of  considerable  length  and 
a  few  are  separated  from  the  associated  recitative  to  form  independent  movements.  In 
cantatas  pre-dating  1697,  some  of  these  sections  are  in  3/2  time,  "but  more  often  they 
are  a  tempo  extensions  of  the  simple  4/4  recitative  in  which  the  bass  plays  an  active, 
usually  imitative  part."32  After  1697  Scarlatti  abandons  the  use  of  3/2  arioso  entirely 
and  limits  his  use  of  arioso  almost  entirely  to  the  occasional  short  section  inserted  into  a 
normal  4/4  parlando  recitative.33 

The  aria  functions  as  a  means  of  lyrical  expression  and  reaches  its  perfection  in 
the  da  capo  arias  of  the  late  Baroque.  The  aria  is  clearly  set  off  as  a  separate  piece 
forming  a  coherent  whole.  It  is  characterized  by  the  extensive  repetition  of  words, 
often  with  entire  units  of  text  repeated  or  restated  in  a  new  key.34  Unlike  the  recitative, 
the  aria  has  a  more  flowing  and  musically  significant  continuo  accompaniment. 


28  Richard  Jakoby,  "The  Cantata,"  p.10. 

29  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas  For  Solo  Soprano  and  Continuo,  1708-1717"  (Ph.D. 
diss..  University  of  Southern  California,  1984):  70. 

30  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.70. 

31  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.19. 

32  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Cantata,"  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  vol.3,  p.698. 

33  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Cantata,"  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  vol.3,  p.699. 

34  Claude  Palisca,  Baroque  Music ,  p.120. 
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Although  the  da  capo  aria  form  can  be  found  in  Scarlatti's  early  cantatas,  it  is 
rudimentary  in  form  and  not  as  popular  as  the  ground  bass,  extended  binary,  and 
through-composed  forms.  The  ground  bass  provided  the  necessary  framework  around 
which  to  organize  melodic  ideas.  However,  Edward  Dent  suggests  that,  as  Scarlatti 
became  more  fluent  in  writing  melodies,  the  composer  found  the  ground  bass  to  be  a 
hindrance  which  limited  his  melodic  invention.  Furthermore,  Dent  states  that  the 
ground  bass  had  the  undesirable  effect  of  subordinating  the  voice  line  to  that  of  the 
instruments.  Therefore,  he  concludes  that  Scarlatti  chose,  in  his  later  cantatas,  to 
abandon  the  ground  bass  altogether,  and  focus  rather  on  exploring  the  potential  of 
thematic  development.35  Scarlatti  continues  to  use  binary  forms  along  side  da  capo 
arias  until  approximately  1697,  after  which  he  discards  them  altogether.  However,  his 
use  of  binary  forms  is  limited  primarily  to  instances  where  the  particular  text  would  not 
allow  repetition  of  the  opening  lines.36 

Scarlatti's  shift  toward  the  lyrical  aspects  of  the  cantata  is  not  only  evident  in  the 
reduced  length  of  the  recitatives  but  can  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  increased  length  of 
the  arias.  This  stylistic  trend  is  directly  connected  with  Scarlatti's  adoption  and 
development  of  the  da  capo  aria.  Early  da  capo  arias  are  characterized  by  short  vocal 
phrases  which  are  often  repeated  exactly  within  sections,  and  by  their  conservative  key 
scheme.  All  of  the  early  arias  are  extremely  short,  typically  containing  less  than  thirty 
bars,  including  repeats,  and  many  have  no  instrumental  ritomellos.  Second  strophes 
are  often  set  to  the  same  music,  as  in  the  binary  and  ground  bass  arias  of  this  period,  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  aria.37  In  contrast,  the  da  capo  arias  of  Scarlatti's  late  period 
have  grown  extensively  in  length,  and  rarely  make  use  of  second  strophes. 
Furthermore,  they  are  tonally  more  adventurous,  and  display  "a  wider  range  of 

35  Edward  Dent,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and  Works,  p.15-16. 

36  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.21. 

37  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Cantata,"  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  vol.3,  p.698. 
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modulation,  a  more  integral  use  of  the  ritomello,  and  a  freer  flow  of  sensuous 
melody."38 

Scarlatti's  gradual  adaptation  of  the  da  capo  aria  form  is  directly  connected  with 
the  development  of  his  understanding  of  the  modem  tonal  system.  "The  da  capo 
aria ...  is  a  form  based  upon  the  relationship  and  contrast  of  keys."39  While 
Scarlatti's  early  cantatas  are  not  modal,  his  use  of  the  da  capo  form  had  to  wait  until  he 
had  fully  developed  his  understanding  of  "modulation  based  on  modem  major-minor 
harmony  with  its  circle  of  fifths."40 

Although  the  arias  in  Scarlatti’s  cantatas  written  after  1700  are  almost 
exclusively  da  capo  in  form,  they  continue  to  display  great  diversity  in  style.  The  da 
capo  aria  is  still  in  its  early  stages  of  development  and  displays  a  concise  thematic 
format  with  short  phrases  composed  of  a  combination  of  short  melodic  motives,  and 
motoric  rhythms,  rather  than  the  long,  clearly  delineated  phrases  of  the  late  Baroque.41 
Despite  the  diversity  within  the  arias  they  tend  to  fall  into  two  basic  types:  "those 
which  are  monothematic  and  those  which  are  bithematic."42  Monothematic  arias 
contain  one  basic  melodic  idea  which  is  used  in  both  the  A  and  B  sections,  while 
bithematic  arias  contain  two  distinct  melodic  themes,  one  each  for  sections  A  and  B  of 
the  aria.  Both  types  of  arias  commonly  make  use  of  a  motto  phrase  which  is  stated  in 
the  opening  line  and  then  fragmented  and  sung  in  short,  repeating  phrases.  The 
symmetrical  phrase  structure  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  is  not  yet  common  and 
thematic  development  is  still  in  its  elementary  stages.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  his 
monothematic  arias  where  there  is  little  melodic  or  rhythmic  contrast  between  sections 


38  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.24. 

39  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.21. 

40  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.21. 

41  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti’s  Cantatas,"  p.80. 

42  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.82. 
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and  only  the  occasional  melodic  fragment  is  expanded  or  used  for  thematic 
development.43 

Similarly,  the  bithematic  arias  tend  to  make  only  rudimentary  use  of  thematic 
development.  Brian  Daw  states  that, "...  there  is  usually  little  distinction  between 
sections;  contrasts  are  instead  limited  to  melodic  ideas."44  Scarlatti's  bithematic  arias 
contain  only  the  most  elementary  characteristics  of  this  form,  and  melodic  and  motivic 
differentiation  between  sections  is  often  limited  to  a  simple  melodic  inversion  of  the 
opening  theme.45 

POETIC  TEXT 

The  diversity  in  literary  structure,  ranging  from  the  short  strophic  forms  with 
regular  rhyme  schemes  to  the  complicated  forms  with  a  variety  of  internal  poetic 
schemes,  corresponds  directly  with  the  diversity  in  musical  forms  in  Scarlatti's  early 
stylistic  period.  In  cantatas  composed  before  1697,  recitatives,  ariosos,  and  arias 
appear  in  various  combinations,  reflecting  the  long,  "complicated  poetic  structures  in 
which  sections  in  various  meters  and  rhyme  patterns  follow  one  another  in  unruly, 
wayward  succession."46 

Similarly,  the  standardized  use  of  the  da  capo  aria  corresponds  directly  to  the 
development  of  a  new  strain  of  lyric  poetry  during  the  last  decade  of  the  the 
seventeenth-century.  Poets  ceased  to  write  the  strophic  texts  previously  popular  in 
favor  of  a  poetry  designed  specifically  for  musical  settings.  These  poems  consist  of 
". . .  two  or  three  rhymed  strophes  in  contrasting  meters  separated  by  unrhymed  lines 


43  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.85. 

44  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.88.  The  following  analysis  of  Lascia  deh  lascia 
will  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

45  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  P.88. 

46  Donald  J.  Grout,  Edwin  Hanley  and  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  in  The  New  Grove 
Italian  Baroque  Masters :  Monteverdi,  Frescobaldi,  Cavalli,  Corelli,  A.  Scarlatti,  Vivaldi,  D.  Scarlatti, 
ed.  Stanley  Sadie  (London:  Macmillan  London  Limited,  1984):  236. 
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of  seven  or  eleven  syllables."47  The  former  were  intended  for  lyrical  settings  and  the 
latter  for  the  narrative  recitative  and  arioso  passages.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  development  is  the  result  of,  or  the  impetus  behind,  the  standardization  of  the  da 
capo  aria  in  the  late  seventeeth-century  cantata  form. 

The  musical  motives  which  make  up  Scarlatti's  melodies  give  the  impression  of 
having  sprung  out  of  the  specific  feelings  and  images  of  the  text.  Unfortunately,  the 
texts  in  most  of  his  cantatas  are  rarely  of  any  literary  merit  and  fall  short  of  the 
excellence  of  the  music.  Although  Scarlatti  and  his  contemporaries  had  at  their  disposal 
a  heritage  of  poetry  by  such  masters  as  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  most  of  the  texts 
chosen  by  composers  were  substandard  in  quality  and  were  written  by  aristocrats, 
lesser-known,  or  even  unknown,  poets.  It  is  likely  that  most  cantata  poets  were  known 
by  the  cantata  composers  and  tailored  their  verses  specifically  to  suit  the  musical  needs 
of  the  composer.48  "The  texts  typically  digress  into  flamboyant  imagery,  [making  use 
of  similes,  metaphors,  and  antithetical  phrases]  designed  to  heighten  their  dramatic 
impact  upon  the  listener."49 

Malcolm  Boyd,  in  his  article  "Form  and  Style  in  Scarlatti's  Chamber  Cantatas," 
suggests  that  the  texts  "serve  merely  as  an  excuse  for  sensuous  melody  and  fine 
singing."50  However,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  words  grew  out  of  the 
Italians'  passion  for  their  language  and  reflect  the  literary  style  of  this  age  which 
delighted  in  the  sheer  sound  of  verse  and  the  symmetrical  grouping  of  words.  "The 
words  are  not  there  to  give  us  information;  they  are  intended  to  be  music 
themselves."51 


47  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Cantata,"  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  vol.3,  p.698. 

48  Gloria  Rose,  "The  Italian  Cantata  of  the  Baroque  Period,"  p.669. 

49  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.2L 

50  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style  in  Scarlatti's  Chamber  Cantatas,"  p.17. 

51  Edward  Dent,  "Italian  Chamber  Cantatas:  Part  Two,"  in  Musical  Antiquary  2,  no.9 
(April  1911):  192. 
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The  majority  of  the  texts  in  Scarlatti’s  cantatas,  like  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
deal  with  the  theme  of  unrequited  love.  They  express  the  sorrows  and  torments  of  a 
faithful  lover  who  through  no  fault  of  his/her  own  has  lost  a  lover  to  another.  Helpless 
to  change  his  fate,  the  faithful  lover  either  hopes  to  be  rewarded  for  his  constancy,  or 
seeks  to  end  his  misery  by  suicide.  There  are,  however,  some  poems  from  this  period 
which  present  the  theme  of  love  in  a  contemplative  manner,  stressing  the  beauty  of  a 
pastoral  scene  rather  than  the  cruel,  heedless  nature  of  a  false  lover.  Some  cantatas  are 
written  about  historical  or  mythological  characters  and  a  small  number  contain  poems  of 
a  moral  or  spiritual  nature.52 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Scarlatti's  cantatas  are  written  for  soprano  and 
continuo,  the  texts  are  most  frequently  "spoken"  by  a  male  voice  and  portray  the 
woman  as  being  the  cruel  unfaithful  lover.  Nigel  Fortune,  in  his  article  "Italian  17th 
Century  Singing,"  states  that  it  was  common  practice  at  this  time  for  men  and  women  to 
sing  the  same  songs  regardless  of  text.  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  treble  melodies  are 
simply  tenor  tunes  mounted  eight  notes  higher.53  For  example,  the  role  of  the 
tormented  lover  in  Lascia  deh  lascia  is  suitable  for  either  a  male  or  female  soloist,  and 
can  be  sung  in  either  the  tenor  or  soprano  octave. 


MELODY 

The  melodies  of  Scarlatti's  cantatas  are  spontaneous  in  character  and  well  suited 
to  the  voice.  Unlike  the  lively  dramatic  melodies  popular  in  the  theatre  of  this  time 


52  Gloria  Rose,  "The  Italian  Cantata  of  the  Baroque  Period,"  p.668-9. 

53  Nigel  Fortune,  "Italian  17th  Century  Singing,"  Music  and  Letters  35  (1954):  207.  There  are 
several  different  opinions  as  to  which  voice  type  was  most  common  in  the  performance  of  chamber 
music.  Nigel  Fortune  states  that  castrati  and  contraltos  do  not  seem  to  have  been  popular  with  the 
admirers  of  secular  music  (p.207).  However,  Gloria  Rose,  in  her  article  "  The  Italian  Cantata  of  the 
Baroque  Period,"  claims  that  the  singers  of  cantatas  were  predominantly  sopranos,  both  female  and  male 
(p.672).  Eric  Street,  in  his  article  "Castrati  in  the  Italian  Baroque,"  appears  to  directly  contradict  Nigel 
Fortune,  when  he  states  that  approximately  seventy  percent  of  all  male  opera  singers  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  castrati  (p.6).  There  may  have  been  considerable  flexibility  in  regards  to  which  voice  type 
performed  cantatas  during  this  period. 
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period,  Scarlatti's  cantatas  contain  lyrical  melodies  that  are  most  often  slow  and 
melancholic.  These  melodies  are  not  vocally  virtuosic,  and  rarely  exceed  a  9th  or  a 
10th.  Rather  they  are  often  described  as  being  learned  or  cerebral  in  nature.  Scarlatti's 
frequent  use  of  the  tritone,  chromaticism,  and  adventurous  harmonic  progressions 
demand  a  keen  sense  of  intonation  from  the  singer  as  well  as  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  formal  harmonic  structure  to  successfully  communicate  these  complexities  to  the 
audience.54  Although  the  melodies  are  predominantly  step-wise  in  motion,  one  often 
finds  skips  of  a  third,  fourth,  seventh  and  octave,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
a  phrase  or  section  or  immediately  preceding  a  cadence.55 

Recitative  melodies  in  Scarlatti's  cantatas  after  1697  are  characterized  by 
"repeated  notes  and  triadic  outlining,  which  create  a  melodic  style  which  is  free  in  its 
organization  and  normally  devoid  of  motivic  recurrences."56  In  contrast,  the  arias  of 
the  later  cantatas  contain  a  more  coherent  thematic  format.  Their  melodies  are  similar  to 
those  of  Scarlatti's  opera  arias  of  this  period,  utilizing  sequential  patterns  and  repetition 
of  small  motivic  units.  The  phrasing  is  generally  irregular,  with  each  phrase  containing 
a  different  number  of  measures,  creating  sections  consisting  of  many  odd-numbered 
subunits.  This  flexibility  in  the  melodic  line  within  the  framework  of  an  unchanging 
time  signature  and  tempo  results  in  a  feeling  of  unpredictability  despite  the  regularity  of 
the  da  capo  form.57 

The  endless  variety  among  Scarlatti's  arias  is  the  result  of  his  melodic  invention 
coupled  with  great  sensitivity  to  the  rhythm,  mood  and  imagery  of  the  text.58  His 
melodies  are  strikingly  original  with  a  freshness  and  energy  which  separates  him  from 
the  other  Italian  composers  of  this  time  period.  His  melodies  are  described  as  being 

54  John  Edmunds,  "Chamber  Cantatas:  The  Mastery  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  Tempo  42  (1956-7):  28. 

55  Donald  Grout,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  in  Italian  Baroque  Masters ,  p.223-25. 

56  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.64-65. 

57  Donald  Grout,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  An  Introduction  to  his  Operas,  p.105. 

58  Donald  Grout,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  in  Italian  Baroque  Masters,  p.227. 
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graceful  and  elegant,  truly  vocal  in  essence.  John  Edmunds,  in  his  article  "Chamber 
Cantatas:  The  Mastery  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  recognizes  Scarlatti  as  the  most 
important  purely  vocal  composer  Italy  ever  produced.59  In  discussing  Scarlatti's 
melodies,  the  eighteenth-century  British  music  historian  Charles  Burney  stated  that, 
"this  master's  genius  was  truly  creative,  and  I  find  part  of  his  property  among  the 
stolen  goods  of  all  the  best  composers  of  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  present 
century."60 

One  can  not  discuss  Scarlatti's  melodies  outside  of  their  relationship  with  the 
bass.  Dent  suggests  that  the  melody  was  not  intended  to  be  heard  alone,  but  should  be 
seen  as  a  duet  between  voice  and  violoncello.  Dent  believes  that  the  true  melos  of  the 
composition  is  the  result  of  the  interaction  between  the  two  melodies  performed  by  the 
voice  and  the  bass.61  The  relationship  between  the  voice  and  bass  is  essentially 
contrapuntal:  "not  the  imitative  counterpoint  of  the  fugue,  but  rather  that  of  the  solo 
concerto,  consisting  of  a  tune  and  a  bass  with  melodically  related  moving  inner  voices 
whose  function  is  primarily  rhythmic."62  The  bass  line  is  not  merely  a  foundation  for 
the  harmony  but  is  an  active  line.  This  results  in  a  harmonic  rhythm  that  is  diversified 
and  rapid.63 

ORNAMENTATION 

In  examining  Scarlatti’s  melodies  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  practice  of 
vocal  ornamentation  and  improvisation  during  the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century.  Singers  were  expected  to  add  embellishments  in  the  form  of  trills, 
appoggiaturas,  turns,  octave  skips,  graces,  portamentos,  arpeggios  ,  melismas  and 

59  John  Edmunds,  "Chamber  Cantatas:  The  Mastery  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  p.30. 

60  As  quoted  in  John  Edmunds,  "Chamber  Cantatas,"  p.25. 

61  Edward  Dent,  "Italian  Chamber  Cantatas,"  in  Selected  Essays ,  p.79. 

62  Donald  Grout,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  An  Introduction  to  his  Operas  (Los  Angeles:  University  of 
California  Press,  1979):  103. 

63  Donald  Grout,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  in  The  New  Grove  Italian  Baroque  Masters,  p.226. 
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variations  to  the  printed  notes.64  In  the  first  volume  of  The  Operas  of  Scarlatti,  Donald 
Grout  warns  to  avoid  excess  in  ornamentation  and  suggests  several  principles  to  follow 
when  performing  Scarlatti's  music:  "The  melody  must  not  be  obscured;  ornaments 
must  be  consistent  with  the  harmony  and  the  general  mood  of  the  piece. . .  ."65 
Furthermore,  Grout  suggests  that  the  use  of  ornaments  "should  progress  from  few  to 
more  in  the  course  of  a  number, "with  the  repetition  in  da  capo  arias  receiving  additional 
ornamentation.66  Most  ornaments  are  to  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  performer; 
however,  certain  ornaments,  such  as  the  cadential  trill  and  the  long  appoggiatura,  are 
mandatory  when  implied  by  the  musical  context 67 

The  trill  is  usually  executed  at  most  cadences.  This  ornament  is  an  alternation 
between  the  written  note  and  the  upper  neighbor  note,  typically  starting  on  the  beat  with 
the  note  a  semitone  or  tone  above  the  main  note.  "The  speed  of  the  trill  depends  upon 
the  mood  and  tempo  of  the  piece."68  A  trill  is  often  prepared  in  works  of  slow  tempo 
by  sustaining  the  upper  note  of  the  trill  before  the  trill's  execution.  It  may  be  terminated 
either  by  a  turn  in  the  same  tempo  or  with  a  prolongation  of  the  main  note  followed  by  a 
quick  anticipation  of  the  final  note  of  the  cadence.69 

The  appoggiatura  is  a  non-harmonic  tone  which  falls  on  a  strong  beat  and 
resolves,  by  half  or  whole  step,  on  a  weak  beat,  or  part  of  a  beat.  Its  duration  is 
usually  half  the  length  of  the  note  in  duple  time  and  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  note  in 
triple  time.  Appoggiaturas  are  added  at  the  performer's  discretion  but  are  most 


64  Eric  Street,  "Castrati  in  the  Italian  Baroque,"  in  NATS  44,  no.l  (September  1987):  7.  Street  also 
discusses  lesser  known  ornaments  such  as  the  trillo  which  consists  of  "a  single  note  rapidly  repeated 
with  aspiration  before  each  repetition  (p.7)."  This  particular  ornament  could  be  used  before  an 
important  cadence,  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  regular  trill. 

65  Donald  Grout  ed.,  The  Operas  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Vol.  1  Eraclea  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1974):  12. 

66  Donald  Grout  ed.,  The  Operas  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Vol.  1,  p.12. 

67  Mary  Beth  Lake,  "A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Cantata  Nel  Silentio  Comune  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
with  Historical  Commentary"  (Ph.D.  diss..,  Michigan  State  University,  1980):  17. 

68  Mary  Beth  Lake,  "A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Cantata  Nel  Silentio  Comune,  p.17. 

69  Mary  Beth  Lake,  "A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Cantata  Nel  Silentio  Comune, "  p.17. 
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common  in  places  where  the  musical  line  ascends  or  descends  in  thirds  and  in 
recitatives  to  diversify  phrase  endings  and  to  delay  a  cadential  drop  of  a  fourth.70 

Ornamentation  was  also  an  important  consideration  for  instrumentalists  of  the 
Baroque  period.  The  use  of  non-harmonic  tones  played  an  important  part  in  the 
relationship  between  the  harpsichordist  and  the  singer.  The  two  principal  ornaments  in 
practice,  apart  from  the  previously  discussed  trill  and  appoggiatura,  are  the  mordente 
and  the  acciaccatura.  Within  recitatives  it  is  proper  to  roll  the  accompanying  chords.71 
The  mordente  and  the  acciaccatura  are  frequently  interspersed  between  these  rolled 
notes  "to  add  intensity  to  the  chords  of  the  recitative  and  increase  the  pathos  where 
needed."72  Although  similar  in  function,  "the  acciaccatura  is  notated  primarily  as  a 
passing  tone  between  the  interval  of  a  third  and  the  mordente  appears  as  a  lower 
chromatic  neighbor  interspersed  in  the  interval  of  a  fourth  or  larger."73  In  both  cases 
the  non-harmonic  tone  is  sounded  before  the  main  note. 

Another  important  consideration  in  performing  recitatives  of  this  period  is  that 
of  the  cadence.  During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  cadential  formula 
known  as  cadenza  tronca  (truncated  cadence)  was  widely  employed.  Unlike  the 
traditional  delayed  cadence  of  the  later  eighteenth  century,  which  delays  the  V-I 
progression  in  the  continue  until  the  voice  has  finished,  in  the  truncated  cadence  the 
penultimate  bass  note  is  played  with  the  singer's  last  note  causing  a  momentary 
dissonance.74  In  the  truncated  cadence  the  voice  forms  a  fourth  with  the  dominant 
bass  note,  then  leaps  down  a  fourth  leaving  the  continuo  to  complete  the  cadence  by  its 


70  Mary  Beth  Lake,  "A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Cantata  Nel  Silentio  Comune,"  p.18-19. 

71  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.59.  The  chords  should  be  rolled  in  a  rapid  manner 
when  the  voice  is  active,  and  in  a  relaxed,  slower  manner  when  the  voice  rests. 

72  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.55. 

73  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.58. 

74  This  momentary  dissonance  is  created  by  the  semitone  relationship  between  the  third  of  the 
dominant  chord  and  the  voice  part.  Examples  can  be  found  in  bars  40  and  1 16  of  Lascia  deh  lascia. 
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movement  to  the  tonic.75  The  notational  style  of  Scarlatti’s  recitatives  suggest  that  the 
truncated  cadence  was  a  stylistic  characteristic  of  his  cantatas  and  therefore  should  be 
viewed  as  an  acceptable  alternative  in  performing  these  works  76 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  LASCIA  DEH  LASC1A  DI  TORMENTARMI  PIU . 

The  following  analysis  of  Scarlatti’s  cantata  Lascia  deh  lascia  al  fine  di 
tormentarmi  piu  will  examine  each  of  the  following  aspects  of  style:  poetic  content, 
form,  melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  texture.  Each  of  these  stylistic  areas  will  be 
discussed  in  the  context  of  Scarlatti's  overall  stylistic  development  in  this  genre.  The 
analysis  will  demonstrate  that  the  stylistic  characteristics  of  Lascia  deh  lascia  are  typical 
of  Scarlatti's  later  style,  as  would  be  consistent  with  its  estimated  date  of  1709.  The 
analysis  will  also  point  out  the  stylistic  features  atypical  of  a  cantata  written  after  1697. 

Lascia  deh  lascia  al  fine  di  tormentarmi  piu  is  a  solo  cantata  for  soprano  and 
basso  continuo.  It  is  composed  of  a  short  arioso  introduction  followed  by  the 
Neapolitan  format  of  two  da  capo  arias,  each  preceded  by  a  short  recitative.  This 
format  reveals  a  shift  from  Scarlatti's  earlier  practice  of  ending  his  cantatas  with  a 
recitative  section  and  is  consistent  with  his  stylistic  swing  from  the  narrative  towards 
the  more  lyrical  elements  in  the  cantata.77  The  arioso  introduction,  however,  is  an 
exception  to  this  trend.  Reminiscent  of  Scarlatti's  early  cantatas,  this  arioso  is  set  off  as 
a  separate  section  by  a  perfect  cadence  and  a  double  barline. 


75  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti’s  Cantatas,"  p.75.  This  practice  is  supported  by  the  research  of  Sir 
Jack  Westrup  in  "The  Cadence  in  Baroque  Recitative,"  Natalicia  Musicologica  (1962):  243-52,  and  by 
Sven  Hansell  in  "The  Cadence  of  the  18th-Century  Recitative,"  Musical  Quarterly  54  (1968):  228-48. 
Robert  Donington  is  the  most  outspoken  opponent  to  this  view.  He  believes  the  truncated  cadence  is 
historically  unfounded.  However,  Donington's  argument  for  exclusive  use  of  the  delayed  cadence  is 
based  solely  on  post  1760  documents  and  fails  to  recognize  evidence  from  earlier  in  the  century  when 
the  truncated  cadence  was  in  use  (Robert  Donington,  A  Performer's  Guide  to  Baroque  Music  London: 
Faber  mid  Faber,  [1977]:  238-40).  Donald  Grout  in  The  Operas  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  vol.l 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1974)  suggests  that  both  are  acceptable  and  that  the  choice 
depends  upon  the  tempo  and  mood  of  the  recitative  (p.10). 

7^  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.79. 

77  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Form  and  Style,"  p.23. 
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Lascia  deh  lascia  also  contains  the  standard  tonic-dominant  relationship 
between  sections  typical  of  Scarlatti’s  late  works.  The  basic  harmonic  framework  of 
Scarlatti's  later  cantatas  is  formed  by  the  keys  of  the  recitatives  and  arias.  Both  of  the 
recitatives  in  Lascia  deh  lascia  cadence  in  the  dominant  minor  key  of  the  following  aria. 
In  this  cantata  the  opening  arioso  is  also  in  the  dominant  key  of  the  first  aria.  The  A 
sections  of  both  arias  close  with  a  perfect  cadence  in  the  tonic  key.  The  B  sections  of 
both  arias  wind  through  numerous  modulations  before  cadencing  in  the  dominant  minor 
key.  In  this  particular  cantata  the  key  of  the  second  aria  is  in  the  dominant  of  the  first. 
The  overall  harmonic  scheme  of  Lascia  deh  lascia  is  as  follows: 


Opening  Kev 

Final  Kev 

Arioso 

E  Minor 

E  Minor 

Recitative 

C  Major 

E  Minor 

Aria:  Sec.  A 

A  Minor 

A  Minor 

Sec.  B 

C  Major 

E  Minor 

Recitative 

F  Major 

B  Minor 

Aria:  Sec.  A 

E  Minor 

E  Minor 

Sec.  B 

A  Minor  (Bridge)  to  C  Major 

B  Minor 

The  supremacy  of  the  aria  over  the  recitative,  typical  in  post  1697  cantatas,  is 
clearly  evident  in  Lascia  deh  lascia.  For  example,  the  length  of  the  da  capo  arias  far 
exceeds  that  of  their  preceding  recitatives.  The  arias  in  Lascia  deh  lascia  contain  97 
and  104  bars,  while  the  recitatives  contain  only  nineteen  and  twelve  bars  respectively. 
In  addition,  as  characteristic  of  Scarlatti's  later  cantatas,  the  two  lyrical  arias  are 
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distinctly  contrasted  to  the  more  narrative  recitatives,  no  longer  containing  the  long 
transitional  stretches  of  arioso  typical  in  his  early  works.78 

Brian  Daw,  in  his  dissertation  on  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas  for  Solo 
Soprano  and  Continuo,"  examined  the  correlation  between  the  various  time  and  key 
signatures  within  2,176  arias  from  known  Scarlatti  cantatas.  He  discovered  that  the 
most  common  meter  and  mode  among  all  of  Scarlatti’s  cantatas  is  4/4  and  minor, 
representing  approximately  a  quarter  of  all  arias.  However,  after  1697  Scarlatti  shifted 
his  preference  from  simple,  duple  melodies  toward  the  lilting  rhythms  of  the  siciliano  in 
12/8  time.  Daw  further  states  that  the  majority  of  arias  from  the  dated  cantatas 
composed  between  1708  and  1717  are  in  12/8  and  minor.79  The  arias  in  Lascia  deh 
lascia  are  typical  in  this  respect.  The  first  aria  in  this  cantata  Ti  basti  is  in  4/4,  A 
minor:  this  combination  represents  24%  of  the  arias  evaluated.  The  second  aria  Si 
mora  nel  tormento  is  in  12/8,  E  minor:  this  combination  is  representative  of  7%  of 
Scarlatti's  arias,  the  majority  of  which  were  written  after  1697.80 

TEXT 

Lascia  deh  lascia  contains  a  first  person  account  of  the  feelings  of  pain, 
jealousy  and  grief  inflicted  by  a  cruel  unfaithful  lover.  The  opening  recitative 
immediately  establishes  the  relationship  between  the  two  lovers  and  introduces  the 
common  themes  of  fate,  and  bitter  death.  The  jilted  lover  pleads  for  Amor  to  cease 
tormenting  and  scourging  him,  and  wishes  to  die.  In  the  first  aria  the  singer  further 
develops  these  themes  claiming  that  the  unfaithful  lover  is  tormenting  him  just  for 
amusement.  In  the  second  recitative  he  accuses  cruel  Amor  of  delaying  his  death  only 


78  Malcolm  Boyd,  "Cantata,"  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  p.698. 

79  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.16-18. 

80  Brian  Daw, "  Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.17.  The  edition  of  Lascia  deh  lascia  used  for  this 
paper,  edited  by  Richard  Jakoby,  halves  the  original  bar  lines,  as  noted  previously  in  footnote  four. 
Measure  numbers  in  my  essay  refer  to  those  in  Jakoby's  edition. 
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because  it  pleases  "Filli"  to  see  him  tormented.  In  the  final  aria  the  lover  valiantly 
proclaims  that  he  can  die  contented  because  it  will  make  Filli  glad  to  see  his  heart  break. 

As  suggested  by  the  standard  RARA  form  of  Lascia  deh  lascia ,  the  poetic  text  is 
representative  of  those  written  after  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  opening  arioso  is 
set  to  one  line  of  irregular  verse.  It  repeats  fragments  of  the  text  to  prolong  the  musical 
setting.  The  text  of  the  first  recitative  Sanzio  ancora  non  sei  is  a  mixture  of  seven  and 
eleven  syllable  lines  with  the  exception  of  the  last  line  which  contains  thirteen  syllables. 
Its  syllabic  pattern  is  7, 11,  7, 11,11,7,  7, 11, 11, 11, 13.  The  second  recitative,  Sd, 
su  che  tardi  contains  the  following  mixture  of  seven  and  eleven  syllable  lines:  7, 7, 

11,  7,  7,  7,  11,  11, 11  (see  appendix  for  text). 

Each  of  the  arias  in  this  cantata  contains  two  rhyming  strophes.  The  first 
strophe  is  used  for  the  A  section  and  the  second  strophe  for  section  B  of  the  aria.  In 
both  of  the  arias  the  text  is  repeated  allowing  the  music  to  expand  over  a  greater  time. 
The  first  aria,  Ti  basti,  restates  the  respective  text  in  its  entirety  in  both  the  A  and  B 
sections  of  the  aria.  The  final  phrase  of  the  first  strophe  is  stated  two  consecutive  times 
to  end  the  A  section  of  the  aria  while  the  final  phrase  of  the  second  strophe  appears 
three  consecutive  times. 

In  the  second  aria,  Si  mora  net  tormento,  the  text  is  fragmented  in  the 
restatements.  The  first  strophe  contains  only  one  phrase  of  original  text.  The  second 
half  of  the  strophe  alters  the  original  text  from  "Si  mora  nel  tormento,  si  viva  nel 
dolor,"  to  "si  mora,  si,  si  viva,  si,  si  mora  nel  tormento."  This  fragmented  repetition  of 
the  text  not  only  allows  for  musical  development  but  also  accentuates  the  hopeless 
condition  of  this  tormented  lover.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he  lives  or  dies,  both 
options  involve  torment  and  pain.  His  destiny  is  out  of  his  control  and  in  the  hands  of 
his  unfaithful  lover.  The  ending  of  this  strophe,  "che  a  Filli  piace,"  is  repeated  twice  to 
end  section  A.  The  second  strophe  parallels  the  first  in  that  the  second  half  of  this  verse 
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is  identical  to  the  first  except  for  the  addition  of  the  words,  "Ch'il  cor  mi  sface."  This 
short  phrase  is  repeated  four  consecutive  times  to  end  the  B  section  of  the  aria. 

FORM 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Scarlatti  began  to  utilize  recurring 
melodic  fragments,  ritomellos  and  thematic  exchange  between  the  continuo  and  the 
voice  part  to  bring  unity  to  his  arias.  The  continuo  frequently  introduces  motivic 
material  which  is  immediately  restated  in  the  vocal  line  and  then  serves  as  the  motivic 
basis  for  the  entire  section  or  aria.81  This  compositional  technique  is  evident  in  Lascia 
deh  lascia.  The  opening  three  bars  of  the  soprano  line  are  first  presented  by  the 
continuo  in  the  short,  four-bar  introduction  to  the  arioso  section  (see  example  1).  This 
melodic  fragment  returns  at  the  end  of  this  arioso  section  in  the  continuo  line  as  a 
ritomello,  bars  17-22. 


Both  of  the  da  capo  arias  in  Lascia  deh  lascia  make  extensive  use  of  thematic 
exchange  and  a  ritomello.  Each  of  the  arias  in  this  cantata  begins  with  a  short,  six-bar 
introduction  for  continuo  solo,  a  characteristic  typical  of  Scarlatti's  later  cantatas.  In  the 
aria  Ti  basti,  ti  basti.  Amor  crudele  the  introductory  phrase  presents  the  melodic 


81  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.47. 
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material  upon  which  the  section  A  of  the  aria  is  built  (see  Ex.  2a).  This  phrase  is 
immediately  repeated  in  the  opening  line  of  the  voice,  transposed  up  a  fourth,  and  is 
almost  completely  restated  in  the  continuo  part  in  measures  69-73  in  the  original  key.  A 
small  one-bar  motive  from  this  phrase  can  be  found  in  bars  63-65  forming  a  sequential 
chain  (see  Ex.  2b),  and  another  motive,  functioning  as  a  ritomello,  appears  in  bars 
50-60  in  the  key  of  D  minor,  a  fifth  lower  than  in  the  introduction  (see  Ex.  2c). 
Fragments  of  this  phrase  can  also  be  found  in  the  soprano  line  at  measures  60-62.  The 
voice  part  of  the  B  section  of  this  aria  contains  entirely  new  melodic  material.  The  new 
melodic  material  first  stated  in  bars  78-80  is  repeated  a  fourth  lower  in  bars  91-93 
coinciding  with  the  restatement  of  the  text  "Quell'  idol'  infedele  ch'ogn'or  mi  fa  penar." 
Similarly,  the  new  melodic  material  found  in  bars  84-86  is  restated  a  tone  higher,  along 
with  its  accompanying  text  in  bars  97-99.  The  continuo  line  of  the  B  section  of  Ti  basti 
is  almost  entirely  based  upon  the  introductory  material  from  section  A.  First,  it  is 
repeated  almost  in  its  entirety  in  mm.  78-82,  but  transposed  to  the  relative  major  key 
of  C  (see  Ex.  3).  It  is  then  fragmented  and  the  intervals  used  throughout  the  B  section 
of  the  aria. 


Example  2a:  mm.  42-48. 


Example  2b:  mm.  63-65. 


Example  2c:  mm.  58-60. 
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The  second  aria.  Si  mora  nel  tormento,  also  makes  use  of  recurring  thematic 
material.  The  opening  vocal  line  reflects  the  theme  introduced  by  the  continuo, 
although  the  repetition  is  not  exact.  This  theme  recurs  fragmented  in  the  soprano  at  bar 
130-32  and  is  seen  as  a  ritomello  in  the  continuo  between  sections  A  and  B  of  the  aria 
measures  156-158.  This  aria  does  not  contain  as  many  melodic  fragments  as  Ti  basti , 
but  rather  makes  extensive  use  of  the  rhythmic  motive  found  in  the  continuo 
introduction  (mm.  1 18-123).  The  siciliano  rhythm  (  JTJ)  is  used  as  a  unifying  device 
throughout  both  the  A  and  B  sections  of  this  aria. 

Both  the  arias  in  Lascia  deh  lascia  are  bithematic.  The  first  aria  contains  a 
degree  of  sophistication  far  beyond  that  as  described  by  Brian  Daw  in  his  discussion  of 
bithematic  arias  in  Scarlatti's  late  stylistic  period.  Section  B  of  the  first  aria  Ti  basti, 
introduces  both  new  melodic  and  rhythmic  material.  This  section  contains  an 
aggressive  dotted  rhythm  and  ascending  melodic  lines  which  contrast  the  mournful 
falling  lines  presented  in  even  eighth  notes  in  section  A.  Example  three  reveals 
Scarlatti's  juxtaposition  of  this  new  strongly  contrasting  melodic  material  against  the 
familiar  melodic  material  from  section  A. 


Example  3:  mm.  78-82. 
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MELODY 

A  strong  characteristic  of  Scarlatti's  writing  is  his  ability  to  sustain  a  constant 
level  of  intensity  throughout  a  work  by  means  of  his  inexhaustible  flow  of  melodic  and 
rhythmic  invention.  Scarlatti's  arias  utilize  a  minimal  amount  of  thematic  material 
which  is  then  broken  down  into  melodic  fragments  and  developed  into  a  continuous, 
unrelenting  rhythm  in  typically  Baroque  fashion.  These  characteristics  are  evident  in 
both  the  arias  of  Lascia  deh  lascia.  In  example  3,  from  Ti  basti,  we  see  the  new 
melodic  and  rhythmic  material  introduced  for  section  B  of  this  aria.  This  melody 
appears  in  a  slightly  altered  form  in  bars  90-94,  and  is  then  fragmented  and  developed 
throughout  this  section.  This  aria  demonstrates  Scarlatti's  ability  to  combine  old  and 
new  melodic  material  to  create  an  effective  contrast  between  the  two  sections  of  a  da 
capo  aria. 

In  the  second  aria  Si  mora  nel  tormento,  Scarlatti  uses  a  different  method.  In 
this  instance  he  retains  the  rhythmic  motive  presented  in  the  introduction  of  section  A  to 
unify  the  aria  (see  Ex.  4a),  while  introducing  new  melodic  material  in  both  the  voice 
and  continuo  lines  of  the  B  section  of  the  aria  (see  Ex.  4b). 


Example  4a:  mm.118-121. 


Example  4b:  mm.  165-170. 
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Scarlatti’s  melodies  typify  the  descriptive  and  expressive  use  of  word-painting 
in  the  Baroque  period.  Although  Lascia  deh  lascia  has  a  melodic  range  of  only  a  10th, 
from  D  to  F#,  it  is  a  highly  expressive  work,  utilizing  large  jumps,  chromatic 
inflection,  and  numerous  tritones.  For  example,  in  the  opening  arioso  of  Lascia  deh 
lascia,  the  melody  suddenly  strays  from  its  relatively  stepwise  motion  to  include  three 
octave  leaps,  one  for  each  of  the  three  repetitions  of  the  word  "tiranno"  (tyrant).  The 
majority  of  the  melodic  leaps  of  a  seventh,  octave  and  tritone  found  throughout  Lascia 
deh  lascia  are  associated  with  images  of  torment,  fear,  anguish  and  death. 

Numerous  examples  of  word-painting  can  be  found  involving  Scarlatti's  use  of 
the  leap  of  a  seventh  or  an  octave.  Ti  basti  makes  recurring  use  of  the  descending 
octave  jump  in  setting  the  word  "crudele  (cruel)."  Examples  can  be  found  in  bars 
51,52,  and  62,  the  first  two  examples  are  also  separated  by  an  upward  leap  of  an 
octave.  The  seventh  is  found  less  frequently  in  this  cantata.  Diminished  seventh 
intervals  can  be  found  in  bars  64  and  70  of  Ti  basti.  In  both  cases  this  interval  is  used 
to  highlight  the  word  "tormentar"  (torment).  A  major  seventh  appears  in  bars  93-94 
accompanying  the  word  "penar"  (suffer)  and  a  minor  seventh  is  used  in  bar  175  of  Si 
mora  nel  tormento  to  begin  the  final  phrase  of  this  section  B,  beginning  with  the  words 
"mi  sface"  (break  my). 

Scarlatti  makes  extensive  use  of  the  interval  of  a  tritone  throughout  the  cantata 
Lascia  deh  lascia.  It  is  first  found  in  the  continue  introduction  of  the  opening  arioso 
between  bars  two  and  three,  then  immediately  restated  in  the  voice  between  bars  six  and 
seven  to  the  words  "lascia  al  fine  (leave  off  at  last)."  This  interval  immediately  alerts 
the  listener  to  the  anguish  being  suffered  by  the  lover  due  to  his  unending  torment.  The 
tritone  appears  again  in  the  continuo  part  in  bars  10, 1 1, 13,  accompanying  the  words 
"tormentarmi  (tormenting  me),"  and  "tiranno"  (tyrant).  The  first  recitative  contains  five 
tritone  intervals  in  the  voice  line,  each  used  to  heighten  our  awareness  of  the  torment 
experienced  by  the  betrayed  lover. 
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Scarlatti  has  also  incorporated  the  tritone  in  the  opening  melodic  motive  of  both 
the  arias  in  Lascia  deh  lascia.  In  Ti  basti  the  tritone  can  be  found  between  bars  45-46 
and  is  repeated  in  the  vocal  line  between  bars  52-53.  Other  examples  can  be  found  in 
Ti  basti  in  bars  70  and  97  in  the  vocal  part  and  in  bars  61-62, 62-63, 92,  and  93  in  the 
continuo,  to  name  a  few.  Similarly,  in  Si  mora  nel  tormento  a  tritone  first  appears  in 
the  continuo  introduction  in  bar  1 18  and  is  found  immediately  following  in  the  vocal 
line  at  bar  124.  Numerous  other  examples  can  be  found  throughout  this  second  aria 
associated  with  words  such  as  "mora"  (die),  "viva"  (live),  and  "sface"  (break).82 

Another  compositional  technique  particularly  common  in  Scarlatti’s  early 
cantatas  is  the  use  of  melismatic  passages,  "which  even  in  short  and  otherwise  simple 
syllabic  arias  may  blossom  out  in  the  course  of  sequential  development  and  lead 
decisively  into  a  cadence."83  "In  longer  arias,  above  all  those  expressing  anger, 
resolution  or  martial  ardor,  the  coloraturas  are  a  natural  projection  of  the  mood  and 
often  motivated  by  some  word  or  image  in  the  text."84 

In  cantatas  written  after  1697,  the  melismatic  word-painting  is  more  restrained. 
Lascia  deh  lascia  contains  only  two  melismatic  passages,  both  of  which  appear 
motivated  by  the  text  and  lead  directly  into  a  final  cadence.  The  first  passage  is  found 
in  Ti  basti,  bars  71-72,  on  the  word  "tormentar."  This  passage  is  introduced  with  a 
leap  of  a  minor  seventh,  followed  by  a  tritone,  and  ends  in  the  final  vocal  cadence  of 
this  da  capo  aria.  The  second  passage  is  found  in  Si  mora  nel  tormento ,  bars  176-79, 
on  the  word  "sface  (break)."  This  passage,  broken  up  by  rests,  effectively  captures  the 
image  of  a  heart  breaking. 

Scarlatti's  melodies  make  extensive  use  of  chromaticism.  This  characteristic  is 
especially  common  in  slow  arias  and  is  almost  always  associated  with  melancholy. 

82  For  further  examples  of  Scarlatti's  use  of  the  tritone  see  bars  132-33, 163-64, 169-70,  173  in  the 
vocal  part,  and  bars  137,  139,  150, 157,  167-68,  and  171-72  in  the  continuo  part. 

83  Donald  Grout,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  in  The  Italian  Baroque  masters,  p.  225. 

84  Donald  Grout,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  in  The  Italian  Baroque  Masters,  p.225-26. 
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However,  Scarlatti  also  makes  use  of  chromatic  inflection  in  his  approach  to  important 
cadences  and  in  most  instances  where  the  text  expresses  pathos.85  Both  of  the  arias  in 
Lascia  deh  lascia  contain  chromatic  passages.  The  setting  of  the  text  "piu  non  mi 
tormentar  ch'io  vuo  morire"  (stop  tormenting  me  or  else  I  want  to  die)  from  the  first 
aria,  Ti  basti ,  is  a  good  example  of  Scarlatti's  effective  use  of  chromaticism.  This 
particular  text  is  repeated  three  times  in  section  A  of  this  aria.  In  the  first  instance,  bars 
53-58,  the  setting  begins  with  the  interval  of  a  tritone  and  proceeds  to  descend 
chromatically.  This  chromatic  passage  directly  precedes  the  first  important  cadence  in 
the  aria,  a  perfect  cadence  in  F  major  (see  Ex.  5). 


Example  5:  mm.53-58. 

The  text,  "piu  non  mi  tormentar  ch'io  vuo  morire,"  is  restated  in  bars  63-69  and 
bars  69-74.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  accompanied  by  an  extended  chromatic  passage  by 
the  continuo,  bars  63-65.  The  melody  for  the  words  "mi  tormentar,"  on  first  repetition 
outlines  a  diminished  seventh  chord  (F#,  A,  C,  Eb)  and  then  in  bar  65  takes  over  the 
chromatic  descent  from  the  continuo,  although  at  a  different  pitch.  The  second 
repetition  makes  use  of  the  tritone  interval  to  begin  the  melismatic  passage  on  the  word 
"tormentar."  This  repetition  contains  the  short  chromatic  passage  in  the  continuo  line 
from  D#  to  D  natural  first  stated  in  the  introduction.  Section  B  of  Ti  basti  also  makes 


85  Donald  Grout,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  in  The  Italian  Baroque  Masters,  p.225. 
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use  of  chromaticism  in  the  continuo  line.  Examples  can  be  found  in  bars  82-85  and 
bars  96-98. 

Another  characteristic  of  Scarlatti's  melodies  related  to  the  previous  discussion 
on  chromaticism  is  his  use  of  all  twelve  tones  in  composing  a  musical  phrase  or  short 
passage.  John  Edmunds,  in  his  article  "Chamber  Cantatas:  The  Mastery  of  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,"  gives  examples  of  this  compositional  technique  from  the  cantatas  O  voi  di 
queste  selve  and  Langue  Clori  vezzosa.  86  There  are  numerous  passages  in  Lascia 
deh  lascia  which  contain  all  twelve  tones.  The  passage  from  bar  60-67  in  Ti  basti 
contains  all  twelve  tones  in  the  melody  and  eleven  different  tones  in  the  bass  line.  The 
passage  beginning  with  the  up-beat  in  bar  94  and  ending  in  bar  104  also  contains  all 
twelve  tones  in  the  melody.  The  bass  line  contains  only  eleven,  although  the  twelfth 
pitch  (Bb)  is  present  in  the  bar  preceding  this  passage.  In  the  second  aria.  Si  mora  nel 
tormento  ,  we  find  all  twelve  tones  present  in  voice  line  in  the  short  six  bar  passage 
beginning  with  the  last  beat  of  bar  164  and  ending  in  bar  170.  Once  again  the  bass  line 
contains  only  eleven,  the  twelfth  pitch  of  F  natural  is  missing  (see  Ex.  4b,  p.25). 

RHYTHM 

Scarlatti's  cantatas  written  after  1697  make  frequent  use  of  syncopation  and 
display  rhythmic  interaction  between  the  voice  and  basso  continuo.  The  opening  arioso 
of  Lascia  deh  lascia  is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  musical  invention.  In  bars  six 
and  eight  the  soprano  line  enters  on  the  second  half  of  the  first  beat,  while  the  continuo 
provides  a  strong  chord  on  the  first  beat.  In  bars  12, 13,  and  15  we  observe  the  bass 
line  entering  on  the  second  half  of  beat  two  against  the  strong  syllable  of  the  word 
"tiranno"  which  falls  on  the  second  beat  of  each  of  these  three  bars.  Each  of  these 
entries  is  designed  to  create  a  suspension  to  the  first  beat  of  the  following  measure. 


86  John  Edmunds,  "Chamber  Cantatas,"  p.28,  30. 
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The  recitatives  in  Lascia  deh  lascia  are  rhythmically  freer  in  character  than  the 
arias.  The  rhythm  reflects  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  text,  and  effectively  enhances  the 
dramatic  nature  of  its  delivery.  The  first  recitative,  Sazio  ancora  non  sei,  makes 
recurrent  use  of  the  rhythmic  figure  introduced  in  bar  23  (  ,  as  well  as  the 

dotted  rhythmic  figure  found  in  bar  25  ( Jt  Jfy.  The  second  recitative  uses  the  same  two 
rhythmic  figures  as  well  as  several  derivatives  (WJuJAfo.  Both  recitatives  make 
effective  use  of  syncopation  to  add  interest  to  the  melodic  line.  Examples  can  be  found 
in  bars  25,  30,  and  37  of  the  first  recitative  and  in  bars  108, 110,  and  113  of  Su,  Su, 
che  tardi  spietato. 

The  rhythmic  variation  in  the  A  section  of  77  basti  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  The 
continue  introduces  an  unrelenting  eighth  note  pattern  which  breaks  only  for  the 
cadence  in  bars  73-74.  The  variations  to  this  rhythmic  pattern  in  the  voice  line  are 
subtle  and  inventive.  In  bars  54-55,  and  56-57  syncopation  is  created  by  the  quarter 
note  being  tied  over  the  barline  to  an  eighth  note.  In  the  second  half  of  section  A, 
beginning  in  bar  60,  Scarlatti  introduces  several  new  rhythmic  figures  which  he  later 
exploits  in  the  vocal  line  in  the  B  section  of  this  aria  ( 

The  new  energetic  pulse  in  section  B  created  by  these  figures,  strongly  contrasts  the 
languorous  eighth-note  pattern  in  the  continuo  line,  which  is  retained  from  section  A. 

In  the  second  aria,  Si  mora  nel  tormento,  a  continuous  lilting  rhythm  is 
achieved  by  the  alternation,  or  exchange  of  rhythmic  motives  between  the  vocal  and 
continuo  lines.  When  the  vocal  line  is  active,  the  continuo  line  is  relatively  inactive  and 
contains  longer  rhythmic  values,  and  visa  versa.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  bars 
124-132,  and  140-151.  The  major  rhythmic  figures  utilized  in  this  exchange  are 
introduced  by  the  continuo  in  bars  118-19,  and  123  (  J  J>).(J53),(  J-  )•  The  B 
section  uses  the  same  rhythmic  material  although  new  rhythmic  interest  is  created  by  the 
use  of  the  quarter-note  rests  in  bars  176-77  of  the  vocal  line.  In  both  the  A  and  B 
sections  of  this  aria  the  rhythmic  pulse  of  the  continuo  and  vocal  lines  equalizes.as  they 
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approach  the  final  cadence.  In  bars  155-56,  the  final  two  bars  of  the  aria,  the  two  lines 
have  the  exact  same  rhythmic  values. 

HARMONY 

Scarlatti's  cantatas  contain  a  richness  of  harmonic  resources  and  freedom  in 
incidental  modulation  far  beyond  those  of  his  Italian  contemporaries.  In  1728  Johann 
David  Heinichen,  in  his  Der  General-Bass  in  her  Composition  described  Scarlatti's 
harmony  as  extravagant  and  irregular  and  rejects  this  impassioned  form  of  writing  as 
being  unnatural  and  violent.87  He  criticizes  Scarlatti's  work  for  being  encumbered 
with  chromaticism  which  served  only  to  restrict  rapid  parlando.  His  complex  harmonic 
audacity  gave  him  a  reputation  of  being  too  academic.  In  1709,  Count  Zambeccari 
wrote  in  a  letter,  "that  Scarlatti's  compositions  are  very  difficult,  and  are  things  for  the 
chamber,  which  make  no  effect  in  the  theatre _ "88 

The  extreme  boldness  of  Scarlatti's  harmonic  writing  is  an  integral  part  of  his 
style  and  musical  expressiveness.  "The  main  characteristic  of  Scarlatti's  new  harmonic 
developments  is  that  he  considers  his  music  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally."89 
Scarlatti  appears  to  be  one  of  the  first  composers  to  apply  the  vertical  aspect  of  music  to 
both  chromatic  chords  and  dischords.  This  can  be  seen  in  his  apparent  use  of  the 
diminished  seventh  chord  as  an  absolute  chord  rather  than  a  suspended  dischord  arrived 
at  contrapuntally. 

Scarlatti  discovered  the  vast  potential  of  the  diminished  seventh  chord  in  his 
later  stylistic  period  and  uses  it  extensively  in  cantatas  after  1697  as  a  pivot  chord  to 
bold  modulations  and  as  a  means  of  expressive  word  painting.  He  makes  extensive  use 
of  this  chord  in  Lascia  deh  lascia.  It  appears  at  least  four  times  in  the  opening  arioso 

87  As  quoted  by  Donald  Grout,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  in  Italian  Baroque  Masters,  p.237-38. 

88  As  quoted  by  Hans  Joachim  Marx,  "Solo  Song  and  Vocal  Duet:  Italy"  in  The  New  Oxford  History 
of  Music  Vol.6,  p.109. 

89  Edward  Dent,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and  Works,  p.153. 
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alone.  In  each  case  the  root  and  the  seventh  of  the  chord  are  provided  by  the  continuo 
and  voice  lines.90  The  diminished  seventh  first  appears  in  bar  nine  over  the  E#,  and 
then  immediately  following  in  bar  1 1  it  is  used  as  a  pivot  chord  in  a  modulation  from  B 
minor  to  A  minor.  In  each  of  these  examples  the  diminished  seventh  serves  a  dual  role 
in  heightening  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  text,  drawing  our  attention  to  the  torment  of  the 
lover,  as  it  falls  upon  the  strong  syllable  of  the  word  "tormentarmi."  In  bars  13  and  14 
this  chord  falls  on  the  second  half  of  beat  two,  emphasizing  the  strong  syllable  of  the 
word  "tiranno." 

Numerous  examples  can  be  found  throughout  Lascia  deh  lascia  of  Scarlatti's 
use  of  the  diminished  seventh  chord  for  expressive  word-painting.  In  the  first  recitative 
Scarlatti  uses  the  diminished  seventh  chord  on  the  strong  syllable  of  the  word 
"trafigger"  (stab,  pierce  through)  and  approaches  this  chord  by  a  leap  of  a  tritone  in  the 
vocal  line.  The  first  aria  has  the  diminished  seventh  chord  built  into  the  opening 
ritomello  and  uses  it  extensively  throughout  in  association  with  words  expressing  pain, 
and  grief,  and  with  words  involving  torment  and  death.  For  example,  in  bars  64,  67, 
and  70  the  diminished  seventh  accompanies  the  word  "tormentar,"  and  in  bar  68 
appears  under  the  word  "morire." 

Throughout  the  recitatives  and  the  first  aria  the  diminished  seventh  chord  has 
been  associated  with  misery,  torment  and  death.  In  the  final  aria  Scarlatti  uses  this 
chord  to  accentuate  the  tragic  irony  of  the  situation.  In  bars  134, 139,  and  164  the 
diminished  seventh  is  associated  with  "Filli  piace,"  (as  Filli  pleases,  decrees)  "viva," 

(to  live)  and  "piacer  colei,"  (she'll  be  glad,  pleased)  respectively.  The  previous  dark 
images  associated  with  the  diminished  seventh  are  now  directly  perceived  as  being 


90  For  an  detailed  explanation  an  the  proper  procedure  for  determining  the  correct  third  in  realizing  the 
basso  continuo  see  Heinichen's  description  on  page  251  of  Thorough-Bass  Accompaniment  according 
to  Johann  David  Heinichen,  by  George  Buelow. 
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decreed  by  Filli,  and  pleasing  to  her.  Ironically,  to  live,  "viva"  is  made  synonymous 
with  torment  and  death. 

Scarlatti’s  harmonic  language  also  involves  the  use  of  suspensions.and 
appoggiaturas.  His  suspensions  occur  most  frequently  in  the  vocal  line. and  often 
appear  within  sequential  chains.91  They  are  usually  prepared  with  tied  or  dotted  notes 
For  example,  in  bar  57  the  suspension  in  the  soprano  line  is  prepared  by  a  tied  note  and 
resolves  downward.  The  opening  ritomello  of  Ti  basti  contains  two  suspensions 
which  are  then  imitated  in  the  opening  vocal  line.  This  melodic  material  returns  in  bars 
58-61  forming  a  sequential  chain  with  three  suspensions  in  the  continuo  line. 

The  tonality  for  each  of  the  sections  in  Lascia  deh  lascia  is  clearly  defined  by 
the  cadence  of  the  opening  ritomello.  The  opening  bars  of  the  arioso  and  both  of  the 
arias  in  this  cantata  begin  with  the  dominant  chord,  a  characteristic  typical  of  Scarlatti's 
writing.  Although  there  is  never  any  tonal  ambiguity  in  Scarlatti's  cantatas,  the 
boundaries  of  a  given  key  are  wider  than  conventional  practice.92  This  is  especially 
true  of  Scarlatti's  cantatas  written  after  1697.  Scarlatti's  later  works  demonstrate  a 
greater  range  and  freedom  of  modulation.  A  good  example  can  be  found  in  the  second 
aria  of  Lascia  deh  lascia ,  bars  175-181.  In  this  short  seven-bar  passage  Scarlatti 
modulates  from  B  minor  to  B  major  to  A  major  to  G  major  and  back  to  B  minor. 


Example  6:  mm.  175-181. 


91  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.l  13,  117. 

92  Donald  Grout,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  An  Introduction  to  His  Operas,  p.l 04. 
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The  harmonic  writing  in  the  recitatives  of  Lascia  deh  lascia  is  equally  as 
expressive.  The  first  recitative,  Sazio  ancora  non  sei,  contains  numerous  diminished 
triads,  a  progression  of  dominant  seventh  chords  (bars  32-33)  and  a  Neapolitan  sixth 
(bar  29).  The  Neapolitan  chord  is  a  typical  harmonic  mannerism  of  the  composer. 
While  it  is  found  frequently  in  Scarlatti's  work,  even  in  his  earliest  cantatas,  it  is 
seldom  discovered  in  the  works  of  other  cantata  composers  such  as  Stradella  and 
Legrenzi.93  The  first  recitative  is  also  typical  of  Scarlatti's  writing  in  that  the  harmonic 
rhythm  is  very  slow  at  the  beginning  and  increases  in  speed  toward  the  final  cadence. 

The  harmonic  rhythm  in  Scarlatti's  arias  is  generally  fast  and  irregular. 
Harmonic  changes  rarely  occur  on  the  same  beat  or  "at  the  same  rate  in  two  successive 
measures."94  The  harmonic  rhythm  normally  accelerates  directly  preceding  a  cadence; 
however,  the  contrapuntal  movement  of  the  bass  often  creates  passages  earlier  in 
phrases  where  the  harmony  changes  on  "single  beats  or  even  half-beats  of  a 

measure _ "95  The  final  phrase  of  the  second  aria  of  Lascia  deh  lascia ,  bars 

175-181  provides  a  good  example  of  harmonic  acceleration  before  a  cadence.  In  the 
first  aria  Ti  basti,  examples  of  the  continuo  accelerating  the  harmonic  rhythm  within  a 
phrase  can  be  found  in  bars  55-77  and  83-85. 

TEXTURE 

Approximately  90%  of  Scarlatti’s  cantatas  are  for  solo  voice  and  continuo 
accompaniment.  "The  remainder,  reflecting  a  contemporary  trend,  enlist  various 
instrumental  ensembles  in  addition  to  continuo,  mostly  strings  but  occasionally 


93  Edward  Dent,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and  Work,  p.146.  Dent  suggests  that  Scarlatti  used 
the  Neapolitan  sixth  chord  so  frequently  that  it  may  even  have  gotten  its  name  from  him.  However, 
Lascia  deh  lascia  appears  to  be  an  exception  in  this  regard.  The  Neapolitan  sixth  chord  in  bar  29  is  the 
best  example  of  its  use  in  this  work. 

94  Donald  Grout,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  An  Introduction  to  His  Operas,  p.105. 

9^  Donald  Grout,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  An  Introduction  to  His  Operas,  p.105. 
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recorders  or  trumpet."96  Early  in  the  17th  century,  cantatas  were  predominantly 
accompanied  by  lute  and  harpsichord;  however,  by  the  eighteenth  century  the  cembalo, 
or  harpsichord,  doubled  by  a  melodic  bass  instrument  such  as  the  violoncello  was  most 
common.97 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  texture  of  Scarlatti's  cantatas  is  best  understood 
as  a  duet  between  voice  and  violoncello  against  an  unobtrusive  background  of  the 
cembalo.  The  nature  of  this  relationship  gradually  shifts  from  the  purely  contrapuntal 
texture  of  the  early  cantatas  to  a  more  dynamic  contrasting  interaction  between  voice 
and  continuo  in  cantatas  written  after  1697.  All  the  arias  in  Scarlatti's  mature  cantatas 
have  introductions  and  conclusions  which  anticipate  or  repeat  the  vocal  melodies  with 
antiphonal  effect.98 

The  continuo  parts  in  Scarlatti's  cantatas  are  typically  difficult  and  were 
considered  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  harmonically  extravagant.  Johann  Heinichen, 
in  his  book  Der  General-Bass  in  der  Composition,  states  that  Lascia  deh  lascia  is 
particularly  difficult  for  the  keyboard-player.  He  also  suggests  that  the  difficulty  and 
importance  of  Scarlatti's  continuo  parts  can  be  attributed  to  his  admiration  for  the 
outstanding  Roman  cellist  Francischiello.99 

In  his  dissertation  on  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,  Brian  Daw  outlines  several  important 
aspects  of  Scarlatti's  style,  observed  by  examining  Da  sventura  a  sventura,  the  only 
known  cantata  with  a  realization  by  Scarlatti.  In  summary,  he  states  that  the  realization 
is  contrapuntal  throughout,  and  is  primarily  in  four  voices  with  the  texture  occasionally 


96  Donald  Grout,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti,"  in  Italian  Baroque  Masters,  p.234. 

97  Gloria  Rose,  "The  Italian  Cantata  of  the  Baroque  Period,"  p.  672.  Mary  Beth  Lake,  in  her 
dissertation  "A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Cantata  Nel  Silentio  Comune  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  with 
Historical  Commentary,"  suggests  that  the  chitarrone  and  the  chitarra  were  also  commonly  used  for  the 
continuo.  She  further  states  that  the  cembalo  and  violoncello  were  the  favored  combination  of  the 
Neapolitans  (p.4). 

98  Robert  Morris,  "A  Brief  History  and  Survey  of  the  Italian  Solo  Cantata  of  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries:  Pan  II,"  NATS  vol.24,  no.3  (February,  1968):  4. 

99  Gerald  Abraham,  The  Concise  Oxford  History  of  Music,  p.382. 
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dropping  to  two  voices  or  increasing  to  six.  In  this  realization  Scarlatti  freely  doubles 
any  chord  tone  and  leaps  freely  to  and  from  dissonant  notes.  He  also  makes  extensive 
use  of  sevenths  in  voice  leading,  even  though  they  are  rarely  notated  in  the  figured 
bass.  Finally,  Daw  notes  that  motivic  development  and  thematic  exchange  between  the 
soprano  and  the  continuo  is  already  evident  and  that  the  "rhythmic  integration  of  the 
parts  is  fairly  consistent ..."  even  though  this  is  an  early  cantata  dating  from 
1690. 100 


CONCLUSION 

Lascia  deh  lascia  is  typical  of  Scarlatti's  cantatas  written  after  1697.  Its  use  of 
the  standardized  Neapolitan  form  and  choice  of  time  signatures  places  it  in  Scarlatti's 
later  stylistic  period.  A  post  1697  date  of  composition  is  also  supported  by  Scarlatti's 
extensive  use  of  the  diminished  seventh  chord,  by  the  presence  of  ritomellos,  and  by 
the  use  of  thematic  development.  Lascia  deh  lascia  is  a  highly  expressive  work, 
melancholy  in  nature,  and  characterized  by  long,  mournful  melodies  full  of  chromatic 
inflections  and  effective  word  painting. 

Representative  of  Scarlatti's  late  stylistic  period,  Lascia  deh  lascia  serves  as  an 
example  of  the  tremendous  resource  of  valuable  performing  material  still  largely 
undiscovered.  A  vast  number  of  Scarlatti's  cantatas  is  still  not  available  in  performing 
editions,  and  few  are  performed  regularly  enough  to  be  considered  standard  recital 
repertoire.  It  is  possible  that  Scarlatti's  delicate  melodies  and  audacious  harmonies  do 
not  appeal  to  our  present  day  understanding  of  musical  expression.  On  first  hearing, 
Scarlatti's  music  can  sound  conspicuously  devoid  of  emotional  qualities.  However, 
Scarlatti  was  very  much  aware  of  the  emotional  relationship  between  poetry  and  music. 


*00  Brian  Daw,  "Alessandro  Scarlatti's  Cantatas,"  p.41-42. 
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In  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  regarding  the  libretto  of  II  Grand  Tamerlano  he 
wrote: 


It  is  almost  impossible,  even  merely  reading  the 
drama,  not  to  feel  stirred  by  the  various  passions 
which  it  exhibits.  I  confess  my  weakness;  at 
some  passages,  while  I  was  composing  the 
music  for  them,  I  wept.101 


In  approaching  Scarlatti's  cantatas  we  must  recognize  that  he  speaks  a  musical 
language  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed.  Scarlatti'  cantatas  are  entirely  Italian  in 
style.  It  is  impossible  for  someone  unfamiliar  with  the  language  to  understand  the 
poetic  beauty  of  his  work.102  Although  Scarlatti's  cantatas  were  considered  as  too 
serious  and  learned  even  by  his  contemporaries,  they  are  rich  in  melodic  and  harmonic 
invention  and  well  worth  the  effort  needed  to  comprehend  and  perform  them. 


101  Edward  Dent,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and  Work,  p.194. 
!02  Edward  Dent,  Alessandro  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and  Work,  p.194. 
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APPENDIX 

LASCXA,  DEH  LASCIA 


ARIOSO 


Lascia  deh  lascia~al  fine  di  tormentarmi  piu. 

Leave  off,  oh  leave  off  at  last  from  tormenting  me  more. 


di  tormentarmi  piu,  tiranno,  tiranno  Amore,  tiranno  Amore! 

from  tormenting  me  more,  oh  Amor,  thou  tyrant,  oh  Amor,  thou  tyrant. 


RECITATIVE 


Sazio-ancora  non  sei,  d'havermi~aperto~il  cor, 

Hast  thou  not  yet  had  thy  fill  of  having  pierced  my  heart, 


fanciul  crudele,  con  mille~e  mille  strali? 

O  cruel  maiden,  with  thousands  of  arrows? 


Se  di  cure  moleste-infra  le  spine  di  geloso  timore~in  mar'  de  fiele 
Be  it  harrowing  torture  of  the  pricks  of  jealous  fear  in  a  sea  of  gall 


d’un  idol  troppo-ingrato  tragl'inganni  mortali; 

from  the  most  ingrate  idol  of  this  earth's  empty  vainness; 


se  scopo-all'  ire  d'un  av verso  fato: 
be  it  the  purpose  of  an  adverse  fortune: 


sol  per  farmi  morir,  mi  condannasti: 

now  to  a  bitter  death  hast  thou  condemned  me: 


deh,  lascia,  deh  lascia- Amor  crudele, 
oh  leave  off,  oh  leave  off,  cruel  Amor 


non  mi  trafigger  piu  tanto,  tanto  ti  basta! 

do  not  pierce  me  any  longer,  leave  off,  enough  now! 
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ARIA 


Ti  basti,  ti  basti,~Amor  crudele,  crudele 

Enough  now,  enough  now,  cruel  Amor,  cruel  Amor, 


piu  non  mi  tormentar  ch'io  vuo  morire,  ch'io  vub  morire. 
stop  tormenting  me  or  else  I  want  to  die,  I  want  to  die. 


Quell’  idol'  infedele  ch'ogn'  or  mi  fa  penar, 

What  contemptible  idol  which  tortures  me  each  hour, 


vedete~ogn'  or  desia:  l'acerba  morte  mia. 

You  see,  each  hour  he  desires:  my  untimely,  merciless  death. 


sol  per  gioire,  sol  per  gioire, 

just  for  amusement,  just  for  amusement. 


RECITATIVO 


Su,  su,  che  tardi,  spietato? 

Come,  Come  how  tardy,  my  merciless  monster? 


Vibra~il  dardo  piu  fiero  che~a  dar  barbara  morte  e  solo~usato. 

See  the  dart,  how  it  shakes  to  bring  me  barbarous  death:  ’tis  used  but  once.  Sir. 


A  che  tardi?  Che  pensi?  Ah  che  ben  io  t’intendo! 

Why  are  you  waiting?  What  are  you  thinking?  Ah,  how  well  I  discern  thee! 


Empio,  empio,  tu  voi,  per  tiranno  piacer  di  Filli-ingrata, 

Monster,  monster,  you  wish,  just  to  please  the  ungrateful,  shameless  Phyllis, 


Che  nel  foco  fatal  che  mi  divora, 

That  in  fires  of  Hades  which  devour  me 


viva  senza  pieta,  morendo-ogn’ora. 

I  live  on  ever  more  and  dying  hourly. 
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ARIA 


Si  mora  nel  tormento,  si  viva  nel  dolor,  che~a  Filli  piace. 

So  die  I  must  in  torment,  so  live  I  must  in  pain,  as  Phyllis  decrees, 


si  mora,  si,  si  viva,  si,  si  mora  nel  tormento,  si  viva  nel  dolor,  che~a  Filli  piace. 

So  die  I  must,  so  live  I  must,  so  die  I  must  in  torment,  so  live  I  must  in  pain  as  Phyllis 
decrees. 


Cost,  morrd  contento,  cost  morro  contento,  se  n'ha  piacer  colei 
But  I  can  die  contented,  for  Phyllis  will  be  glad 


Ch’il  cor  mi  sface,  cosi  morro  contento  se  n’ha  piacer  colei 

to  see  my  heart  break,  but  I  can  die  contented,  for  Phyllis  will  be  glad 


ch’il  cor  mi  sface,  ch’il  cor  mi  sface,  ch'il  cor  mi  sface,  ch’il  cor  me  sface. 
to  see  my  heart  break,  my  heart  doth  break,  my  heart  doth  break. 
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